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THE FREEMASON’S LEXICON. 
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Lyons.—In the year 1778, the French | 
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ALBANY, JUNE, 1847. 
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Freemasons held a Convent in this city, when those ; 
; who had formerly wrought in the Knight Templars’ ; 
’ degree altered it in a certain manner, and called 
¢ themselves Chevaliers bienfaisant de la Sainte Cité. 


Maasstaub. 
requires a measure staff, and we also have one of 
twenty-four inches. Four and twenty hours make a 
night and a day, and the Mason ought to divide his 
time into regular portions as the twenty-four inch 


, staff is divided into regular parts, and then try and 
, prove his past labors with the whole staff. 


; Theosophen und Theurgie. 


Magie und Magiker, Geisterseher Theosophie 
Magic and Magi- 


’ cians, Ghost-seers ; Theosophy, Theosophists and 


ARAL AN 


* cause of events within the limits of nature. 


Theurgy.—The origin of magic is unquestionably 
to be sought in the earliest and most barbarous ages, 
when mankind knew neither the arts nor the sciences, 
and when reason had not taught them to seek the 
But in 


‘ modern times magic hath also had its admirers and 


worshippers, and has become a rich source of profit 
to jugglers and impostors, who have used it under 
the name of Theurgy and Theosophy, either to ob- 


Measure Staff—t¥very Architect ; 
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are beyond the powers of nature, to have at com- 
mand the spirits of the air; nay, even to be in im- 
mediate communion with the Godhead itself, and to 
be able thereby to create and enjoy supernatural 
pleasure. In order to obtain this object, the magi- 
cian boasts that he is in possession of more secret 
and higher power than others, which he has obtained 
by the castigation of his body and performing tortur- 


‘ ing ceremonies, or by the assistance of spirits. The 


appearance of spirits at his command are base de- 
ceptions, performed by his abandoned accomplices, 
and assisted by the heated imaginations of his credu- 
lous and superstitious dupes. Natural magic is quite 
another thing, and by its shadows are made to appear 
and to take all kinds of shapes ; but the artists do 
not pretend that they are spirits, but artistical exhibi- 
tions. 


Magier nicht Magiker. Magi not Mugi- 


, ctans.—A class of priests among the ancient Medes 


and Persians. They were in possession of a great 
degree of scientific knowledge and performed the sa- 
cred rites of religion. Zoroaster reformed them, and 
divided them into Apprentices, Masters, and Perfect 
Masters. As it was only those who could offer pray- 
ers and sacrifices unto Ormuzd, who could reveal 
his will, or could look into futurity, so they were 


held to be a kind of a middle being between the 


> tain money from the simple and superstitious, or for ; 


some secret and illegal object. That in Freemason- 


; ry there is neither magic, theurgie, nor theosophy, is ° 
well known to every Brother ; but, alas, there is too * 


~~ 


much reason to believe that in former ages these va- 
garies of the mind were thought to be found amongst 
us. Under the hieroglyphics of our Royal Art 


; many have sought for that secret which, like the 
’ possession of Solomon’s seal, would enable them to 


; govern the world of spirits. 


Magic or necromancy 
is, among reasonable beings, considered to be the ri- 
diculous art of pretending to perform things which 


§ 


Godhead and mankind, and were held in the greatest 
veneration. 


Von Marshall, Henry William, Field-marshal 
of Theringen, died at Naumburg, about the year 


’ 1760. He was initiated into Freemasonry in his 


? 
¢ 
? 
? 


youth in London, and was not only English Provin- 
cial Grand Master for the circle of Upper Saxony, 
but he was also the founder and W. M. of the Lodge 


> at the Three Hammers in Naumburg. His Masonic 


é 
? 
‘ 
é 
é 
? 
é 
é 


’ zeal and activity were extraordinary great. 


He 
knew and wrought the Knight Templars’ degree in 
1740, before the Baron von Hund, who first joined 
him in 1751. In the year 1752, continued sickness 
compelled him to give up his labors. 
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Martinisten or Knig ght of Ra tinclitins called 


' also, the Order of Benevolent Knights of the 
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Holy City.—These fanatics derive their origin from 
Louis Claude, Marquis de Saint Martin, who was 
born at Amboise, 18th January, 1743, and died at 
Chatillon, 14th October, 1803. . He is the author of 
many mystical books, written in the style of Jacob 
Boemens, and of one especially, in attempting to un- 
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the A being injured “a the election of an impro- 


per pérson ; for, in small cities especially, the public 
is speedily aware who stands at the head of the Lodge, 


> and if he is not a highly respectable man, the Breth- 


ren who elected him have much to answer for. He 
must also be well acquainted with the Order, its doc- 
trines, its secrets, its history and constitution, and 


- must possess the power of communicating his own 


derstand or explain which many have cracked their ; 
> skulls :—‘‘ Des erreurs et de la verite ;” Lyon, 


1765. Translated into German by Claudius, under » 
the title Irrthumen und Wahrheit. (Error and 
’ Truth.) Hamburg, 1782. His doctrine, called 


also his system, is mystical, theosophical, and crept 
‘ into the French Lodges of the Philalethen, where it ; 


was also called Ordre divin. The merits of this Or- 

der were discussed at the Williambader Convention 

in connexion with the Chevaliers Bienfaisant. 
Mauzkrone. 


* this was a crown of gold, the ribs of which were 
‘ like the ribs of a wall, and which was given to the 
‘ soldier who, at a siege, was the first upon the ene- ; 


: my’s wall. 


The gods under whose especial protec- 


* tion a city was placed wore a similar crown. The 


wall-crown has nothing to do with Freemasonry, and 
is only introduced on account of the similarity of its 
name. 

Mecklenburgh—tIn Mecklenburgh Schwerin as 
well as Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Freemasonry enjoys 
the protection of the government, and there are large 


» and respectable Lodges in Rostock, Schwerin, Ges- 


trow, and.New Brandenburgh. Charles, Grand 


» Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, who died in 1816, 
was a member of the Order and English Provincial } 


G.M. In which character he founded the Lodge, 


‘ Bond of Peace, m New-Brandenburg, one year be- 
’ fore his death. 


RAPPPPPL LLL 


‘obtained the summit of his profession. 


Meister. Master—He who has attained the 
they do not work in the so-called high degrees, has 


C. who have been proved and found worthy can ob- 
tain this degree. ‘The clothing of a M. M. is blue, 


even that of W. M. 


* the Chair) in English, P. M. or W. M. This is the 
’ highest preferment a Mason can obtain in St. John’s 
, Masonry, through the three degrees of which every 


candidate for the P. M. degree must have passed. If 
there are members in the Lodge who have the higher 
degree, they are generally elected W. M.; but al- 


¢ 


reflections upon all these subjects in a clear and com- 
prehensive form unto the Brethren. He should also 


be able, upon occasion, to deliver a logical discourse » 


upon the Craft extemporaneously. The duty fre- 
quently devolves upon him alone to fix the labor of 
the Lodge, and to form every Brother into such a 
Freemason as the statutes of the Order requires. It 
is quite easy to be a W. M. as too many are, but 


» most difficult to be such an one as the Order re- 
> quires. 
Wall-Crown.—W ith the Romans ° 


W. M.’s in general think they have done 
their duty by reading distinctly the Ritual. But he 


; who wishes to do his duty faithfully must remember 
She sits in a chair which was formerly called in Eng- 


$ 


saatiipntetpadaan 


land the seat of King Solomon. 

Mensch der Reine. The Pure Man, or the 
Prepared Man—A man who has been properly 
prepared to be initiated into Freemasonry, is a true 
symbol of a pure and uncorrupted man, such as the 
society wishes and requires to ‘have as members. 


; Such an one must be able to appreciate his fellow ° 


mortals more by their moral wor.h and intellectual 
attainments than by their rank, power or riches. 
Happy are those who wish to be so estimated, for 
they will do honor to the Craft when clothed in pur- 


; ple and gold. 


« 
< 


< 


None but F. | 


‘ these metals they possess, thereby debasing and de- 
third degree in Freemasonry, is a Master, and where ; 


Metal—Many men dote on the metals silver and © 
gold with their whole souls, and know no other stand- , 
ard whereby to estimate their own worth, or the 


> worth of their fellow beings, but by the quantity of 


grading those qualities of the mind or spirit by which } 
alone mankind ought to be estimated. He who 
wishes to be initiated into Freemasonry must be will- 


: ing to relinquish all descriptions of metal, and all the . 
‘ adventitious circumstances of rank and fortune, for it 

as a reward of his fidelity and truth. Asa M. M. : 
’ he has a voice in all the consultations of the officers 
» of the Lodge, and he may, if possessed of sufficient Ma- 
. sonic skill, be appointed to any office in the Lodge, 


r¢ 


is the MAN that is received into Freemasonry, and 
not his rank or riches. 
Minerva, or the Goddess of Wisdom.—Free- 


’ Masons use the statue of Minerva, or open temples 


Meister von Stuhl, (Master of § 


¢ 


geed, nay, unblemished moral character and exten- ° 


sive Masonic information, he is then elected by his 
Bro. M. M.’s for one year or for life (in Germany 
‘nd Holland.) The greatest care and caution ought 
to be used by the Brethren at this election to prevent 


with her statue therein, as symbols of wisdom. My- 
thology teaches us that Jupiter opened his skull to 
bear Minerva, for this reason—she is the symbol of 
all thoughts that are formed in the head and the pro- 
tectress of the arts and sciences. She is generally 
represented as a young female in Grecian costume, 


, and has an owl or a cock by her as a symbol of use- 

though it is by no means necessary to possess those 
degrees to enable a Brother to be elected to the chair, ° 

_ it is absolutely necessary that he should be a man of | 


ful study and watchfulness. 

Mit gliedes-Z eichen. _Member’s-Jewel.—This » 
jewel is either worn at the button-hole or suspended 
by a collar, and generally contains a symbolical re- 
presentation of the name of the Lodge. ‘They are 
given to members at their initiation or affiliation to 
the Lodge. Those Brethren who are members of 


, several Lodges commonly wear all their member’s 
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) jewels unless the by-laws of the Lodge where they 


are assembled forbid it 
Mithra Geheimnisse. Mysteries of Mithra. 
—The ancient Persians had a symbol of fire and the 


¢ sun called Mithra, and prayed unto it as unto the 


’ us, but the few we have are very remarkable. 


most high God. Mithra was generally represented 
as a man with a lion’s head and four eagles’ wings, 
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or a figure standing upon a globe enlightened by the » 


sun, or standing near an altar upon which fire is 
burning. The Mysteries of Mithra, among the Per- 
sians, are said to have been founded by Zoroaster. 
Few accounts of these mysteries have descended to 
Be- 
fore initiation into those mysteries the candidate was 
obliged to go through certain probations which, for 


other ancient mysteries. It is written in an ancient 


» Charities. 


os werner 


for the Brethren to contribute a small sum monthly 
for this purpose ; these sums vary in amount in dif- 
ferent Lodges according to their own by-laws made 
for the purpose. ‘The balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer, after paying all necessary expenses, is 
spent for the benefit of the Lodge, or devoted to cha- 
ritable purposes. No subscribing Brother ought to 
neglect these payments ; and he who lives in a place 
where there is no Lodge, and is not a subscriber, acts 
most unmasonically by neglecting to support the 
Poor Brethren, and those who are initiat- 
ed as musical or serving Brethren are exempt from 
all contributions ; but those who are able to subscribe 
and do not do so, deserve most justly to be struck off 


, the list of members. 
severity, far exceed all we know of proebations for » 


. . . . { 
mysteries of Mithra without previously going through ' 


a course of probations which were really mastering; 


. there were eighty degrees of probations, some of 


which were more difficult to go through than others. 


The candidate, for instance, was compelled to swim 


~~ 


through large bodies of water for days, then to pass 
through fire ; afterwards to fast in silence and soli- 
tude, and go through various trials until he had pass- 
ed the eighty degrees ; and then, if he passed through 
all these ordeals with his life, he was initiated into 
the mysteries of Mithra.’’ Nothing more is known 
of the doctrines or history of those secrets. 

Mittag. Mid-day.—As often as the Freemason 
commences his work it is noon or mid-day, or that 


> time in which the sun has obtained his greatest alti- 


tude ; for the earth being round, the sun is always 
on the meridian somewhere. The Freemason has 


the most enlightened and useful works to do, and ; 


when high noon is passed, he must be able to give 
most satisfactory proofs of the utility of his labor. 


Mittelpunct der Erde. Centre of the Earth. 


—The labors of a Freemason must penetrate thus ° ‘ : 
The labors «1 ts ~. > fore business commenced the ladies and daughters of 


> several of the Brethren availed themselves of this fa- 


far, and his spirit inquire into all the operations of 


, nature, and either be able satisfactorily to explain, or 


‘ medes at the Three Tracing-boards in Altenburg, ° 


humbly to admire them. 

Mitternacht. 
** midnight *’ draws near that a Freemason thinks of 
concluding his labor, in fact, his activity and indus- 
try should penetrate into high midnight. 

Merlin, Frederick August Christian, was 
born the 4th January, 1775, and died in Altenburg, 
where he was professor in the gymnasium, 4th Sep- 
tember, 1806. He was Orator to the Lodge Archi- 


and the Masonic Journal published by that Lodge 


contains many proofs of his zeal and industry in the 
; Order. 


He is also known as the author of other 
works. 

Monatliche Beitrege. Monthly Subscrip- 
tions.—Supporting a Lodge, paying the serving 
Brethren, and other expenses which are unavoidable, 
cause an expenditure which the uncertain fees upon 
initiation will not meet, and thus renders it necessary 


PARA 


Midnight.—It is only when : 


» must be pleasing indeed. 


Mond. 


Moon.—The moon is the seconi lesser 


; light in Freemasonry, moveable, not fixed and re- 
account of them :—No one can be initiated into the § 


ceiving her light from the sun. Changing Wardens 
lead and assist us, and the moon lights the wanderer 
on his way by night, but clouds may intercept the 


light of the moon ; for this reason we must not de- ° 


pend tpon her, but choose our road by a great and 
fixed light. 


From the London Masonic Review. 
> 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Cuatuam, Dec. 28, 1846.—The Brethren of the 


Royal Kent Lodge of Antiquity, No. 20, and the 
United Chatham Lodge of Benevolence, No. 216, 


held their annual meeting to instal their respective g) 


Masters, and on this occasion was manifested the 
** beauty of Brethren dwelling together in harmony.” 
The spacious Masonic Hall at the Sun Inn, Chatham, 
was decorated with festoons and evergreens, besides 
all the paraphernalia belonging to the two Lodges, 
and the fine portraits of the present D. P. G. M., and 
of several late P. M.’s, tastefully arranged, ornament- 
ed the walls of the building. At an early hour be- 


vorable opportunity of seeing the interior of a Ma- 
sonic Lodge, and at that period of the day, the wax 
candles being lighted, and all the regalia properly 
arranged, the hall presented an unusually animated 
scene, and many of the fair visitors expressed them- 


> selves highly delighted with the view, observing, that 
if, in the absence of its living ornaments, it looked so ; 
beautiful, when graced by their presence its effect | 
The Brethren who were : 
on this occasion to be installed in the Chairs of the | 


two Lodges, were Bros. Jesse Thomas, who was 
unanimously elected W. M., Lodge 20, and Hugh 


> Morris, of No. 216. 


RocurorD.—On the 45th inst., the Brethren of the 


> “ Lodge of True Friendship,’’ No. 186, invited their 

female relatives and friends to a ball in their Lodge- ; 
> room at the Old Ship Tavern. Music was provided 
* from London. 
; showed that the W. M. and the stewards, as well as 


The refreshments were excellent, and 
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mine host, Bro. Thos. Dennis, were determined that 
nothing should be wanting that could prove to their 
fair guests that— 


* No mortals can more 
The ladies adore f 
Than a Free and am Accepted Mason.” 


No ball having been given in the place for up- 
wards of twenty years, expectation did not run very 
high as to the result of this attempt ; but the attend- 
ance of so large a number of respectable, well-dress- 
ed, and beautiful females put the Brethren present 
into the best spirits, and throughout the whole of the 
evening the highest satisfaction was exhibited by all 
present. The spacious room was quite filled, and 
dancing was kept up till a kate hour, when the vota- 
ries of Terpsichore reluctantly separated, but not un- 
til it was agreed on all hands that a ball must be 
given at Zeast once a year for the future. 


Lewes, Dec. 28.—The Brethren of the South 
Saxon Lodge assembled to celebrate their jubilee, it 
being fifty years since their Lodge was first estab- 
lished and dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, by 
the late P. G. M. Major-General Hulse, the Brethren 
having met in the Eastern Keep of the ancient Cas- 
tle of Lewes. On this occasion, the W. M. and offi- 
cers from the Roya! Clarence, and some of the 
Brethren from the Royal York Lodges at Brighton, 
favored the Brethren with their presence, and contri- 
buted in no small degree to give effect to the Mason- 
ic proceedings, and also added considerably to the 
pleasures of the evening by their urbanity and good 
fellowship. Soon afier six o’clock the Lodge was 
adjourned to the Crown Inn, where mine host, Mr. 
Pite, had prepared a banquet for the Brethren. On 
the removal of the cloth, the usual loyal and Masonic 
toasts were given and suitably responded to, whilst 
song and sentiment afterwards prevailed in orderly 
succession. In the course of the evening, the pre- 
sent state of Freemasonry within the province, and 
its cause, were freely discussed, and a fervent hope 
was expressed by the Brotherhood that those high in 


office would see the urgent necessity that existed of 


pursuing a line of conduct in the discharge of their 


; Masonic duties, which should be calculated to arouse 


the apathetic state of Freemasonry throughout the 


‘ county of Sussex, to the end that the ancient and no- 


; ble science should flourish in all its pristine vigor, as 


> . . . . . 
: it is wont to do in the surrounding provinces. 
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: town have been assembling in large numbers. 


The 
evening was spent in the true spirit of the Craft, mu- 


¢ tual expressions of brotherly love and good will be- 
’ ing reciprocally exchanged, and in which all the 


nobler feelings of the man and the Mason were 
brought into active play, diffusing joy and happiness 
to all around. 

Camsrince, Jan, 11.—The Freemasons of this 
The 


; Brethren of the Lodge of Three Grand Principles 


; held their annual meeting at the Red Bull Inn, for 
‘ the purpose of installing Bro. John Massey, W. M. 


$ ‘ The same ceremony was also performed on the fol- 
$ lowing day by the Brethren of the Scientific Lodge 


* at the Lion Hotel, Bro. E. C. 


; 
a 


Brown having been 
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elected to the office of W. M. Bro. Brown was 
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likewise re-appointed to the same situation on Wed- } 
nesday, by the members of the School of Plato. On ' 
each occasion the proceedings passed off much to the ' 


satisfaction of all. 


Feb. 23.—The sum of 102. was voted towards ° 
the relief of the distressed Irish and Scotch, 57. to the ' 
fund for the support of the nine orphan children of | 
the Rey. Bro. J. ¥. Hewlett, author of “ Peter Prig- | 


gins,” and other popular works. 


On the motion of ’ 


the W. M., the thanks of this Lodge were ordered ; 
to be conveyed to the Rochford Lodge, for their gen- 


erous conduct towards this distressed Brother and his 
destitute family. 


Feb. 25.—The Provincial Grand Lodge assem- ' 
bled at the Masonic Hall, when the Prov. G. M. con- ’ 
gratulated the Brethren on the increasing prosperity | 


of Masonry in this province, and the admirable man- 
ner in which the general business was conducted by 
the respective Lodges. The Proy. G. M. urged upon 
the Brethren to carry out the principles of Masonry 


~~ 


~AANNN 


in every relation of life, and to remember that, be- ’ 


sides, upholding their Lodges, they had other duties 
to perform—namely, the relief of the sick and desti- 


tute—more especially at this moment, of their fellow- ’ 
subjects in Ireland, and the patient enduring people » 


of Scotland. 


In accordance with these principles, : 


he begged to move that the sum of 107. be voted to- ‘ 


wards the relief of the distressed Irish and Scotch peo 


ple. It is hardly necessary to say that this proposi- 


Lr 


tion was carried unanimously. Bro. W. Thompson » 
moved, and Bro. T. Randall seconded, that the sum of ‘ 
51. be voted towards the Hewlett Fund. This was also , 


carried unanimously ; and high compliments were 
paid by all the speakers to the Rochford Lodge, 


eee 


which had so generously, in the hour of need, stepped » 
forward, and not only maintained the family ot the : 
suffering Brother, but paid the expenses of his fu- ’ 


neral. 


WALsALL, Jan. 7.—A highly respectable and in- 
fluential meeting of Brethren was held at the George , 
Hotel, to deliberate on the establishment of a Lodge : 


at Walsall. Brother Thomas James presided. Se- 


veral Brethren took part in the proceedings, and it ° 


was resolved that Brothers T. James and B. Smith 


~~ 


take the requisite steps to procure a warrant for a | 
Lodge in Walsall, to be called the Lodge of St. Mat- ; 


thew. Sir Edward Scott cordially co-operates in the 
laudable design of advancing Masonry in this district, 


and there is every reason to believe the effect will be | 


successtul and honorable to the loyal art. 
CARLISLE.—The Brethren of the Union Lodge, 


Pine Apple Inn, met to celebrate the festival of St. ; 


John. The W. M. being regularly installed, appoint- 
ed his office bearers for the ensuing year, &c. After 
giving a lengthy and impressive illustration of the 
advantages of the Order, strongly urging the Breth- 
ren to increased exertions on behalf of the various 


Masonic charitable institutions, the Lodge was closed , 
The Brethren, with visitors 


With solemn prayer. 
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from other Lodges, then partook of an excellent din- 
ner. The Brethren after enjoying the toast, the song 
and glee, separated, highly pleased with the hilarity 


’ of the evening. 


Ler 


Cuester, Dec. 29.—The Brethren of the Cestri- 


? an Lodge assembled at the Royal Hotel, and cele- 
‘ brated, with all the ancient rites and ceremonies 
; appertaining to the mystic Craft, the festival of St. 
¢ John the Evangelist. The presence of the Right 
° Hon. Viscount Combermere, the Prov. Grand Master, ° 
’ who has for several years past made a point of honor- 
° ing the worthy ‘“ Cestrians ” with a visit at this fes- : 
’ tival, generally attracts a considerable muster of the | 


we 


wa 


’ cashire. 


Brethren, as well from the province of Chester as 
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from the neighboring districts of Wales and Lan- ; 


We noticed particularly among the visiting 


‘ Brethren a considerable number of the “‘ rising city”’ 
‘ of Birkenhead. 


Among the more interesting portions of the busi- 


‘ ness of the day was the initiation of Robert Dymoke 
’ Vaughton, Esq., a son of Mr. Vaughton, of Whit- 
‘ church, and related, we believe, to Sir Henry Dy- 


~~ 


moke, Grand Champion of England, preparatory to 
his leaving England to join his regiment abroad. 


Leicester, Feb. 11.—The Freemasons of Lei- 3 


cester gave a grand Masonic ball at the Assembly 
Rooms, in this town. The attendance on the occa- 
sion was, as might be supposed, of a most select, 
though not exclusive character, from the circum- 
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and sound piety, became enlarged, and embraced all ° 


who were present. 

The ball-room was tastefully decorated with the 
banners, pedestals, lights, and other emblems of the 
Order. The visitors entered the ball-room through 
the Royal Arch, which, standing under the usual 
musical gallery, was surmounted by the Lodge deco- 
rations. 
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Duptey, Feb. 9—A Masonic ball, for the bene- | 


fit of the distressed Irish and Scotch, took place at 
the Dudley Arms Hotel, and was most respectably 
and numerously attended, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty being present. The room presented a most 
animated and brilliant appearance, being tastefully 
decorated with the banners and emblems of the Or- 
der ; and the different badges of Masonry worn by 


; the Brethren present, produced a pleasing effect 

° Altogether the arrangements gave unmixed satisfac- 
> tion, and dancing was continued util near the dawn 
; of day, when this delighted and social party separat- 


ed. The amount derived from the ball, after defray- 
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ing the necessary expenses, will be nearly fifty ; 


pounds, including the handsome donation of ten 
pounds from Captain Bennitt. 


Taunton, Feb. 5.—The distinguished philan- 
thropist and traveler, Dr. Wolff, was passed to a su- 
perior degree of Freemasonry in Lodge No. 327, 
amid a numerous gathering of the Brethren, who had 


» assembled to pay their respects to the enterprising 


stance that the assembly was essentially a private ; 
; one, no guest being present except upon the invita- ¢ 


tion of a Brother of either of the St. John’s or the 
John of Gaunt Lodges, Leicester, by whom the ex- 


’ penses were entirely defrayed. 


: insignia of office. 


wee 
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Being the first Masonic ball given in Leicester, 
much pleasing excitement had been created, particu- 
larly among the fair friends of the Brethren, by the 
anticipation of seeing the members of the Craft dress- 


Mason, who had even so late in life adopted the mys- 
teries and privileges of the Craft. The doctor was 


~~ 
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initiated in the Lodge at Yeovil, but our ever- ; 


watchful Brother Eales White, who now accepts the 
office of Secretary to this Lodge, appealed to the 
‘*mortar-boy ” to portion the honor in this province, 
so that the Taunton Lodge may partake in the satis- 
faction. This was supported by the Worshipful Mas- 


> ter, and the doctor kindly assented. 


ed in full costume, and decorated with their splendid ° 
Bro. Dr. Woodforde, Brs. May, Sir Charles Ochter- 


loney, Waghorn, Patten, Herniman, and the various ; 


And expectation, however highly 


raised, was more than realized : the badges of all the | 


Brethren were very superior, whilst some of the in- 
signia which glittered on the breast of the various 


officers were of the utmost brilliancy, being literally 
: what may be called ‘‘ jewels of the first water.” § 
Nor was the event less instructive than agreeable, for $ 
; we cannot but think that the thoroughly kind feeling 5 
’ which pervaded the company must serve to demon- 
> strate that such assemblages, when properly conduct- 


. ed, are productive of much social good between the 


° various classes of society, which .are too often, on 
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other occasions, divided by local formularies, or by 
the partizanship of sectarian or political fecling. 
Persons of all ranks, creeds and professions were to 
be seen mingling in concert, in the most cordial 
manner, and with every evidence of the most perfect 
enjoyment. The festivities of the evening were in 
every part of them complete, for the unwearied ex- 
ertions of the officers kept the spirit of joy perpetual- 
ly on the wing; and thus the mystic tie which al- 
ways unites the Brethren in the cordon of harmony 


The duties of the Lodge were ably sustained by 
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officers of Lodge, in the presence of the R. W. | 


Dep. Prov. Grand Master for Somerset, Brother Ran- 
dolph, Bro. H. Randolph, Dr. Carden, Maher, Stand- 
ert, H. Higgins, Chalmers, Mackensie, Street and 
numerous others. The banquet was rendered dou- 


bly acceptable by the Doctor’s recounting a portion ; 


of the marvellous adventures and hair-breadth perils 
which he had encountered during his extraordinary 
mission to search for that which was lost, namely, 
our Brothers Stoddart and Conolly, and which mis- 
sion placed him in the merciless fangs of the heart- 
less tyrant who rules Bokara ; the enlarged and 
thrilling narrative of which intrepid mission is pre- 
sented to the public in (we think) a fifth edition. The 
Reverend Brother took occasion to express his deep 
regret and concern that he had not availed himself 
earlier in life of the peculiar advantages of the “ an- 
cient and universal tie,’”? observing that he had met 
Masons in all parts of the Globe, and seen their (to 


> him then) unintelligible means of communication. 
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; ental languages is very remarkable : 
> White asking him for his writing, to add to a collec- ; 
> tion of autographs, the doctor politely wrote his name | 
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His facility and rapidity of penning many various ori- 
On Bro. Eales 
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in Persian, Hebrew Rabvinical, Armenian, Arabic, ; 
; rangement and disposition of the assembled individu- 


and Syriac, in less time than most persons would 


employ in writing their names in their native tongue, ; 


and good-naturedly writes his name in the Bokara 
book for all persons who ask it. The good Brother 
is most anxious to aid all works of charity, and has 
consented to lecture in this town on the 4th of March 
next, to assist the subscriptions for the relief of the 


poor, when the recital of his heart-stirring adventures 


will offer a great treat to all classes. 
The Lodge voted the handsome donation of twen- 


’ ty-five guineas to the fund for the relief of the poor, ; 
an example which it is hoped will be followed by 3 
¢ the professors of brotherly love throughout the Ma- ; 
; subject might represent almost any similar ceremony 


$ sonic world. 


The announcement of Bro. Tucker’s 


‘ progressing recovery from a long and dangerous ill- 
ness, was received by the Brethren with every ex- ; 
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pression of affectionate interest, accompanied with a ; 


5 


5 


hope that he would be able to attend Lodge before ; 


the season closed. 


ANNUAL FESTIVE MEETING OF THE EDINBURGH 3 


’ Lopces.—This great annual re-union met for the se- 
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» seventy figures are introduced. 


cond time since its origin, 25th February, the R. W. 


M. Brother A. D. Campbell of the Canongate Kilwin- 
ning Lodge presiding. 
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ing up through the transparency of the actual outline. 
Several of the principal figures are in a state of com- 
pletion ; but the whole awaits the deepenings of | 
shade requisite to bring out the full relief. There is 
great grace and artistical skill displayed in the ar- 


als ; and though the personages present are not so , 
studiously thrown into separate groups as in the pic- | 
ture of the inauguration of Burns, yet the effect is 
not the less elegant and impressive—perhaps, indeed, . 
the unity of the action is better preserved. The 
background is painted with high-wrought Gothic 
carvings and window ornaments, the dark rich hue ° 
of which contrasts well with the broader lights of the 
white-stoled assemblage in the foreground, besides 
giving a more solemn and antique appearance to the » 
spectacle. Everything is, in fact, as much in ac- 
cordance with ancient forms as possible ; so that the 


in the olden time. Altogether, the taste and talent 
developed is such, that should the picture be exhibit- 
ed at Westminster Hall, we may confidently predi- 
caté a public distinction that will stamp the artist as 
a master in historic design. 


Dusuin, December.—The Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land assembled at their Lodge rooms, Freemasons’ 


- Hall, College Green, to celebrate the festival of St. 
» John. The Right Worshipful Brother, George Hoyte, 


Exclusive of the Brethren of - 


the latter Lodge, numerous deputations from ten ; 
other Lodges, incluaing the St. Mark’s, from Glas- ; 
gow, attended, each headed by its respective Master, ; 


or Deputy. The Hall was hung round with blazon- 


ed Masonic banners and Templar escutcheons, and ; 
‘ the historic ‘painting by Bro. Watson, of Robert 


Burns in the Canongate Kilwinning Lodge, occupied 
a place at the lower extremity. The military band 


D. G. M., upon the throne. 

The Lodge having been opened in the first degree ° 
in the presence of between eighty and a hundred » 
Brethren, and the Grand Officers having been respec- » 
tively saluted with all due Masonic honors, the Breth- , 
ren adjourned from the ordinary Lodge room to the ' 
new Grand Hall, in order to inspect the progress ° 


> made in its decorations, under the superintendence of 


of the 3d Dragoons, stationed at Piershill, constituted ° 


a powerful orchestra, while the blind Irish Harper, 


like an ancient British bard, struck concord of sweet ; 


sounds from the strings of his national lyre. Alto- 
gether the meeting was, in every sense of the word, 
harmonious, various amateur vocalists, besides, con- 
tributing to the musical enjoyments. An elegant 
banquet left nothing to be desired in the gastronomic 
department. The usual Masonic and social toasts 
were proposed by the Master with that spirit and ex- 
pression so necessary to sustain the esprit de corps 
—the unity of heart and purpose of every assembly, 
giving it one common impulse, one sense and soul. 


PICTURE OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR By Rro. 


son, whose Masonic painting of Robert Burns lately 


elicited so much attraction, has been engaged for : 


some time past on another historic picture of still 
larger diuensions. The subject is the inauguration 
of the present Grand Master of the Temple (Duke of 
Athol) before the Grand Conclave, in which above 
In ils present unfia- 
ished state we cannot expect the full effect to be dis- 
played ; but we think we caa descry the future fill- 


Brother Murray, (Lodge 50,) G. A. 


KILKENNY, Dec.—The Masonic Lodges of this 
city celebrated the festival of St. John, Lodge 
37 assembled in their rooms, Ormonde House, at 4 : 


» o'clock, P. M., when the W. M. (Lieutenant-Colonel . 


Wemys) was solemnly installed ; and the subordi- . 


nate oflicers (H. M’Creery, jr., Esq., and Captain F. > 


» Shearman, Senior and Junior Wardens) were induct- 


ed according to ancient Masonic ritual. 


The Lodge 
adjourned for refreshment at half past six o’clock. 


March 17.—-The Brethren of St. Patrick’s Lodge, ° 


No. 8, Cork, assembled for banquet at the Imperial 


‘ Clarence Hotel, to commemorate the anniversary of 


; the birth of our patron Saint. 


Watson.—The ingenious artist, Bro. Stewart Wat- j ‘sat Cows to an euectinet Gaanr. 


About fifty Brethren 
On the cloth being 
removed, the doors were thrown open for the admis- 


sion of upwards of one hundred and fifty ladies, who , 


were so privilege as to witness, for the first time in 


this city, ‘fa Masonic festival,’ and who, on enter- ; 
ing the room, were greeted with an enthusiastic sa- 


lute by the members. 


Paris, Dec. 29.—A grand festival of the Su- ; 
preme Council of France took place under the super- 


intendence of the Duke Decazes, Peer of France, 
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’ Grand Master of. the Order. He took that opportu- 


nity publicly to state that he had been honored with 


a lengthened interview by the King of Prussia, on | 
the subject of the admission of the Israelitish Brethren ; 


to Prussian Lodges during their work ; at the con- 
ference mentioned, the Duke pleaded warmly for 


the cause of reason, justice and fraternity ; this, in ‘ 


addition to the other forcible appeals, has caused the 
Grand Master of Prussia to waver in his previous de- 
termination, and requested time to reconsider his ex- 
pressed opinions. We sincerely hope the mind of 
this prince may be opened to receive the true and 
pure light hitherto obscured by a religious infatuation, 
as otherwise, the Grand Lodge of France wili be un- 
der the necessity of acting even more rigorously than 
the English, and exclude Prussians altogether from 
the meeting of French Lodges. 


The Freemasons of India have again resolved to 
raise a subscription in aid of the suffering poor of 
Ireland. The subscriptions will amount to five thou- 
sand pounds, exclusive of large sums from wealthy 
Hindoos of high caste, who have latterly been ad- 
mitted into the Order, by authority of the Grand 
Lodge of England. 


From the London Masonic Review, 





ON THE NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS OF 
THE MASTER OF A MASONIC LODGE. 





Sin— The title of Master is one coveted by many 
—obtained by many—and consequently many are 
responsible to the Masonic world for the manner in 
which they use or abuse the honorable distinction. 
Nor does the responsibility rest there; for certainly 
they who have the power of election cannot be held 
blameless if the chair of their Lodges be filled by in- 
competence or ignorance. I wish that both parties 
would seriously consider their various duties, and 
pause ere they jeopardize the great interests of the 
Order for the sake of satisfying an unhealthy ambi- 
tion, or personal feelings of partiality. The respon- 
sibilities resting upon the Master of a Lodge are va- 
rious and manifold : responsibilities which no man 
should undertake unless before God and his own con- 
science he feels competent to fulfil them, and has 
moral courage resolutely to follow the strict line of 
his duty. For aman to do his duty, it is of course 
imperatively necessary that he should know it. Here 
then is the first necessary qualification in a candidate 
for the Master’s chair——that he should know its du- 


ties. No man can know the duties of a Master ‘ 


among Masons, who has not frequently and zealously 


worked with the elders of the Craft, and attentively | 
studied the principles, objects, and aim of the Order. ; 


Hence it has been very wisely recommended that a 


Mason, previous to being elected to the Mastership, ; 
should go through all the minor offices ; and has been ; 


rendered imperative that he shall have served the 
office of Warden. Masonry is a system of proba- 
tion, the rough ashler alone should exercise the 
‘‘prentice hand”? of the young Mason, and not for 
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some time should the working tools of the Master- 
Mason be entrusted to his care. When his work can 
bear the test*of the square and compasses (and not 
till then) should he dare to presume to sit in the chair 
of Solomon, It may be a very pleasing, and doubt- 
less is a proud position to preside over a Lodge of 
Masons; but true honor can only flow from a perfect 
discharge of the duties entailed upon that office; and 
the title of P. M.isa stigma to him whose skilless 
fingers can scarcely handle an apprentice tool. It 
must therefore be necessary that the candidate be 
able to execute the work. To judge from the man- 
ner in which the work of some of the Lodges is exe- 
cuted, one would imagine this to be but a trifling 
consideration. For my part, I consider it such an 

essential, that I should like to see a Board of P. 
_ Masters formed, who perfectly understand the work, 

by whom every candidate for the chair of a Lodge 


should be examined in the three ceremonies and ge- > 
neral principles of the Order; and without a certifi- ; 


cate from whom, stating his fitness, no man should 
be installed into the chair of any Lodge. As regards 
his moral claim, of course the Lodge which elects 
- him ought to be the best judge, and is responsible 
for the action of him on whom its choice falls. 
Most decidedly he ought to be a man against whom 
no public acts of immorality can be alleged—and 
with the semblance of virtue it were well to ascer- 
tain if he have the spirit also : one not given to ex- 


cesses, but temperate, just, prudent, with a love of $ 


the right path, and fortztude to tread in it ; charz- 
table in its most spiritual sense ; kind and courteous 
in manner, yet firm in the truth ; drawing the good 


towards him by his urbanity, and repressing the pride > 


of evil by the resolute determination to uphold the 
true principles of the Order against all and every op- 
position. Such are the qualifications, which Masons, 
if they be wise, will look for in every candidate for 
the office of Master ; qualifications which must have 
a tendency to raise the Order to its proper position in 


the scale of human society, as their absence has in 
ad > 


too many instances the opposite effect. 
CaTo. 


From the stray leaves of a Freemason’s Note Buok, 





THE JURYMAN MASON. 





It is the deep-seated conviction of our ablest Ma- 
sonic writers that Masonry is best understood, and best 
exemplified where it constitutes a secret but electric 
bond of brotherhood ; perpetually existent ; pre- 
pared for every emergency; and prompt at all sea- 
sons and under all circumstances to display itself in 
action. To constitute this bond there must be sym- 
pathy, courage, child-like confidence, instant co-op- 
eration, and unity. 

Is this rare combination of qualities ever instanced 
in every-day life? 

I think it is. 

The little court at A trial 
was on before Mr. Justice Gazelee which excited 





was crowded. 
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pialbershie attention. It involved a question of 
identity ; and a question of character; and presented 


eed. 


more than one debatable point for the gaping crowd ; 


to cudgel their brains about. The facts were these. 
Mrs. Harper, a lady whose purse was heavy and 
whose passion for dress was great, went into the shop 
of Messrs. Steele and Whittenbury, silk mercers, to 
inspect some foreign shawls. The lady’s taste was 
somewhat difficult to hit; and a bale of shawls was 
turned over, and an entire morning spent before a 
shawl could be found of which the color, size, and 
texture were such as, thoroughly, to satisfy Mrs. Har- 
per’s fastidious eye. At last, to Mr. Whittenbury’s 
infinite relief, this doubtful result was attained; and 
the lady proceeded to pay for her purchase. She 
looked on her right hand and on her left; turned first 
crimson and then pale; gazed around her with a 
most indignant air; and finally said firmly to the won- 


* dering Mr. Whittenbury— 
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** | will thank you to find my purse; I laid it upon 
these gloves three minutes ago; you and you only have 
served at this counter; a bank note of filty pounds— 
1 have the number—lay in a corner of that purse ; 
I beg it may be at once forthcoming.” 

Mr. Whittenbury looked aghast at this imputation 
on his honesty, and blurted forth some incoherent 
disclaimer, when one of his assistants drawled out— 

** Who was that party that left the shop so sud- 
denly without making any purchase ? Can he be the 
thief ?’? 


“* He’s not outof sight! T’ll follow him!” scream- 


ed, rather than said, the senior partner, Mr. Steele; and 
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suiting the action to the word, started after the sup- 
posed delinquent with an alacrity and energy wholly 
irreconcilable with his portly form and wheezy breath- 
ing. 

Pending the absence of his principal, Mr. Whit- 
tenbury indulged ina strain of the most elaborate 
imagery, all levelled at the resolute Mrs. Harper. 

‘* For the first time in my life have I had the fin- 
ger of scorn pointed at me! I, who have so far 
played my part on the motly stage of existence 


} without my fair name ever being sullied with the 


i breath of slander. 
/ ed in the scales of justice. 


All my actions have been weigh- 
Equally would I loathe 
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| injuring my neighbor’s fame, or abstracting a penny 
( from his purse.” $ 


ee oor 


~ 


‘* | wish I saw mine again!’’ remarked the matter- 
of-fact Mrs. Harper. 

Mr: Whittenbury rather winced at this last remark ; 
then pitched his voice a note higher and proceeded. 

** Hitherto my career has been peaceful; but now 


/ the winds of adversity assail me from a quarter— 


—Toe 


, sentimental Mrs. 


” 





from a querter—from a quarter that 
The speaker paused from sheer perplexity how to 
finish his sentence. 
** Well! never mind the quarter!” cried the anti- 
Harper—‘‘ attend to me. Some- 


' body has raised the wind at my expense. That’s but 


‘ too evident. 


I want to see my fifty pound note again, 


‘ and I shall not leave the shop till I do.” 


u 


‘Madam!”’ rejoined the distracted draper, “‘ here 


> favour; 
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it cannot be. The accumulated experience of two- 
and-twenty years assures me of the unimpeachable in- 
tegrity of those around me. 
establishment, 


proof against it: for note - 
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We, madam, in this ° 
rise superior to temptation; we are ; 


** Ay! where is it?” interrupted the undaunted | 
claimant ;—I don’t want words, but paper; once more ; 


my note ?” 


‘“‘ Was it ever lost??? demanded the desperate 


Whittenbury, with a very successful sneer. 


** So!”? cried the lady, “‘ you’re come to that, eh? 


A subterfuge! a juggle! Hah! I understand you! 
You insinuate that I had neither purse nor money 
when lentered yourshop. No note! eh? 
you change yours, depend upon it. You shall sing 
to another tune; and that shortly. 
money had I, eh? That’s your meaning, is it?” 


Dll make / 


Neither purse nor » 


“No, no! madam, we don’t say that yet!” inter- ’ 


posed Mr. Steele, who now made his appearance, 


panting from exertion and purple in face, from the ‘ 
unexpected demands made upon the activity of his » 


lungs, and their utter inability to answer them. 
have a question—ugh! ugh! ugh! or two—oh dear, 
this cough! to put—ugh! ugh! to this party,’’ and he 


“We | 


pointed to a young, feeble, and timid young man who | 


followed him into the shop ‘‘ with unwilling step and 


slow,’’ and upon whom Mr. Steele seemed to exercise 


something rather more stringent than mere ‘ moral 
compulsion.”? A policeman appeared in the doorway. 
A crowd surrounded the shop, and eagerly gazed in 
at the windows. ‘‘ Now, sir!’ cried Mr. Steele, with 
emphasis, being in better wind—‘‘ we don’t wish to 


be other than courteous; will you submit to be search- , 


ed, without further struggle or ceremony ?” 


The latter word sounded oddly enough; with the 


policeman standing in the background, and two dark 
objects, which had a very awkward resemblance to 
handcuffs, lying on the counter ;——and so the prisoner 
seemed to think, for he smiled painfully as he ans- 
wered :— 


**Come, come—no gaffing; say what I am brought , 


here for, and by whose order? Out with it! What 

have I done amiss ?” 
“* Much to this lady. 

purse contained a fifty pound note, and we believe 


you could tell us something about it.” 


Her purse is missing. That : 


**] cannot,” returned the youth, in a calm, firm 


tone, and with an air of ingenuousness and honesty 


which prepossessed a few of the by-standers in his , 


never saw 


“*T know nothing of the lady ; 


her purse; never saw her note; know nothing at all ; 


about the matter.’ 
** You stood by her side at least ten minutes,”’ ob- 


served Mr. Whittenbury—speaking for once in his - 


life without the aid of trope or figure—‘‘ you made » 


no purchase; you bolted from the shop suddenly, and 
started off ata run; and within two minutes after- 


wards the purse was missing. This is highly suspi- 


cious, and I insist on your being searched.’’ 

**T left the shop,” said the young man—still speak- 
ing in the same calm deliberate tone—‘ because | 
could not get served. I waited not ten, but full twen- 


“~——- =_ 
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ty minutes before any one of your young men would 


ask what I wanted. I don’t blame them. I don’t 
blame you. Of course a rich customer must be wait- 
ed on before a poor one. Iran because I knew I 
should be late to my mother’s funeral, hurry as I 
would. The parson required us to be at the church 


’ gate by three.” 


‘‘ And what might a person of your stamp need 
from our establishment ?? said Mr. Steele, with an air 
of unfeeling pomposity, which centrasted strongly 


with the mild and deprecating tone in which the pris- 


oner replied— 
“A small piece of crape to put round my hat; it 


was all, and indeed the only mourning I could af- 


ford!’? 

‘*Gammon!”’ cried the policeman. 
on myself to say that’s gammon.”’ 

‘* Oh! you know him, do you ?” inquired Mr. Steele 
sarcastically. 

‘- Parfectly! Parfectly well; and have for years,” 
returned A, No. 175. 

‘* Now are you not surprised madam /’’ cried Mr. 
Steele, delightedly, turning from the policeman to the 


“T take it up- 


lady—‘‘are you not surprised at the wickedness of 


human nature?” 

‘* No! nothing surprises me!’’ returned the fair one 
bluntly: “‘ nothing upon this earth evér can or will 
surprise me more, after the way in which my purse 
has vanished while I was—as I may truly say—ac- 
tually sitting by and looking at it.’ 

** It shall be found madam, it shall be found,’’ per- 
sisted Whittenbury. 

** Set about it then,” said the lady, sharply; “‘ act 
and don’t chatter. Oh!” cried she, yawning fearful- 
ly, “‘ how hungry, weary and worried I am.” 

‘“‘T trust, madam, that you do not believe that I 
am the guilty party—that I stole, or that I hold one 
farthing of your money ?’’ said the accused, with an 
earnest and defferential air. 

“Know nothing about you!” returned the lady 
promptly; ‘‘ nothing whatever; not even your name.”’ 

** Ralph Wortham,” returned he, frankly ; ‘“‘a name 
that—let this policeman say what he may—has never 
yet had ‘ thief’ added to it, and, I trust in God, never 
will.” 

** Search him,”’ cried Mr. Steele, furiously advan- 
cing towards Wortham as he spoke, with a menacing 
air, and beckoning on Mr. Whittenbury to his assist- 
ance. 

** Have a care, sir, how you handle me,” cried 
Wortham, firmly; “‘I will not be turned inside out 
by you: the policeman is the proper party os 

** Pooh! J stand on no ceremony!” ejaculated the 
rash Mr. Steele, most unadvisedly collaring the pliant 
form beside him. 

**Nor J!” returned the assailed. 





And he then 


tipped Mr. Steele a rattler that could hardly have been 
expected from one so light in form, and, apparently, 
so deficient in strength. Again did the senior part- 
ner aim at grasping his victim. Wortham closed with 
him; and, after a gentle shaking, sent Mr. Steele spin- 
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ning across the floor into the arms of the amazed 
Whittenbury. 

“Oh mercy!” cried Mrs. Harper, ‘‘ here will be 
bloodshed!’ and then recollecting a word which la- 
dies can invariably command in the midst of the most 
desperate encounters, screamed with all her might— 
** murder!” : 

At this word of ill omen the policeman, the junior 
partner, and ‘* Mr. Whittenbury’s young men,’’ all 
rushed upon the unfortunate Wortham, whom they 
speedily dragged, with united effort, to an inner room, 
where they summarily searched him. There was a 
strange clamor for a few seconds. Half a dozen 
parties seemed vociferating all together; and at a very 
high note in the gamut. On a sudden the uproar 
lulled. The policeman appeared in the doorway and 


addressing the weary Mrs. Harper, inquired whether ; 


she could ‘‘ tell him the number of the note which 
she had lost.’’ 

“* Unquestionably I can. I remember it perfectly: 
. 3,746.” 

‘ Its amount ?” 

* Fifty pounds.” 

Was it a provincial note or a Bank of England 
note ?”? 

‘* A Bank of England note: I had no other.” 

** Had it any mark or signature that you can re- 
collect on the back ?” 

“© Yes: * Philip Furze’ was written in one corner; 
and J put my own initials, M.H., in another. I can 
swear to the note among a thousand.” 

‘« This is it, wnadam, I believe!’ said the policeman, 
holding up, with a most complacent air, a soiled and 
crumpled piece of paper; ‘‘ we have lighted on it, 
together with a purse, in the coat pocket of that duti- 
ful young vagabond.” 

‘“‘ Mine! both mine!” cried the lady, delightedly. 
Give me them. I claim them, and am too happy to 
recover them.” 

‘* Madam,” said Mr. Whittenbury—"is partner, 
Stecle, being far too stiff and sore to indulge in ora- 
tory—‘‘ we are in fetters; we have no free-will; we 
are bond-slaves: we cannot hand over to you either 
note or purse, because we dare not. We must pro- 
secute !”? 

‘< Fetters! Free-will! Bond-slaves! Fiddle-faddle!” 
responded the lady: “‘ the note is mine, and the purse 
is mine; and both I must and will have.” 

‘* Alas! alas! murmured the soft-voiced mercer 
—‘* your commands, on any other subject, we should 
have been but too proud to obey. The law of the 
land is now our master: we must proceed to the near- 
est magistrate; acquaint him with the details of this 
deplorable occurrence; take his instructions, and 
abide by them. 


the gallery of any one of the Minors—‘ Policeman, 
you know your duty: perform it!” 

‘* Hah!”? cried the lady, starting to her feet and 
looking, beyond all question, remarkably red and 
wroth——‘‘ do you presume to lay down the law to me? 





Policeman!’’——here» he waved bis ? 
hand with an air that would have drawn around from | 
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Have you the assurance to maintain au: it can bia ei- 


¢ ther legal or just to detain my note and my purse 
> when I have already identified the one, and can swear 


¢ ments we must all submit. 


to the other ?” 
‘* The law, madam, isomnipotent. To its require- 
Pray acquiesce in what 


* is unavoidable without further remonstrance.”’ 
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The lady paused, then slowly took up her hand- 
kerchief and card case, and prepared to depart. Ere 
she did so she turned to the shrinking Mr. Steele, and 
said distinctly— 

‘“ You have had many a profitable visit from me 
at this counter. No small sum has from time to time 


passed from my hands into yours; but if I ever again ; 


enter your shop, may I be strangled with the first 
shawl you shew me!”’ 

** Now! heaven in its mercy avert such a calamity 
from such a desirable ready money customer!” 
promptly ejaculated the much perplexed Whitten- 
bury. 

Such were the circumstances—pardon the long di- 
gression, patient reader!-—on which the trial then 
proceeding in the little court at—+—was founded. 
The general impression was against the prisoner. 
The fact of the money being found upon him, 
and the determined resistance which it was under- 
stood he had offered to being searched, appeared con- 
clusive of his guilt. He, undauntedly, maintained 
his innocence. Much as appearances told against 
him, he declared that he had never taken Mrs. Harp- 
er’s money, or dreamt of taking it; that he had never 
seen either her purse or fifty pound note until the po- 
liceman drew them forth, to his (Wortham’s) distress 
and surprise, from the side pocket in his jacket. He 
stood in the dock, haggard, emaciated, and apparent- 
ly friendless. Want of means had disabled him from 
retaining a counsel. A preconcerted and well sus- 
tained line of defence was, therefore, out of the ques- 
tion. Nor, if counsel’s aid had been his from the 
first, did it appear clear how the accused could have 
successfully rebutted the strong presumptive evidence 
against him. 

The clerk of the arraigns then read the indictment. 
Had it referred to the stealing of a tomtit, and the 
penalty been the fine of a farthing, payable some 
fifty years hence, greater unconcern could not well 
have been manifested. Wath a hideous nasal twang 
he wound up with the formal inquiry— 


“How say you, prisoner, are you guilty of the ° 


offence charged against you in this indictment ?” 
** Not guilty!”’ said a firm, strong voice. 


were the closing ones “‘ good deliverance.” 

The counsel for the prosecution now took up his 
brief ; and in very temperate language opened, with 
extreme fairness and moderation, the case against 
Wortham. At the close of his statement, the judge 
inquired “‘ who was counsel for the prisoner. = 

The answer was then given, “the prisoner was 
undefended.” 
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; : of Baron Abinger as his model. 


: peated—as really criminal. 
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g Why ? £ ‘asked his Jordship, i in a low tone. 

** Want of means,” said Wortham boldly. “| 
had but five shillings in the world, and those were 
taken from me.” 

Few as these words were, and uttered with no cring- 
ing and servile air, but with the spirit and freedom 
of one who was conscious of his innocence, and 


> ‘ 
- 


Ne ano eee 


hopeful to establish it, they arrested the attention of ° 
that just man to whom they were addressed. He ' 
raised his eyes from his notes, and gazed steadily and ; 


fixedly at the prisoner. 


Apparently the impression 


leit by this scrutiny was satisfactory. His lordship ‘ 


turned towards the barrister’s table, and said with 


feeling :-— 

‘« This is a serious case for the prisoner. 
not to be undefended. 
the bar will undertake to watch the case on the pris- 
oner’s behalf ??? 


He ought 


~~ 


Perhaps some gentleman at ’ 


a 


There was a movement among the juniors; but— ° 


such are the bands of professional etiquette—no in- 
dividual advocate put himself prominently forward 
or responded, promptly, to his lordship’s appeal. 


** Mr. Laconstone,’”’ continued his lordship, ‘ you 
will perhaps kindly give the prisoner the benefit of ; 


your competent knowledge of criminal law ?” 
The young pleader, so flatteringly addressed, in- 


stantly bowed his acquiescence in his lordship’s re- - 
quest; made a snatch at his bag, gathered up his pa- » 
pers, ran across the table, and in a few seconds placed ; 
himself immediately below the felon’s dock where > 
he could communicate without difficulty with his cli- : 


ent. 
Now Mr. Laconstone, to Wortham’s cost, labour- 


ed under the most decided impression that he was a { 
“had > 
He was not quite clear wheth- ° 


speaker. ‘* The Gods,” he felt convinced, 
made him eloquent.’’ 


er he did not surpass Lord Brougham in vigorous dic- ’ 


tion and apt and ready sarcasm. 
Lord Lyndhurst very closely—of that he was quite 


He approached - 


sure——in the order and clearness of his statements: : 


and the irresistible force of his argument. 
more practice was requisite, and he should beat Can- 
ning upon his own ground. 
ever on the subject. 


A little ; 


He had no fears what- ’ 
He would beat him not only in » 


the wit, and point, and finish of his oral efforts, but , 


in their exquisite flow and rhythm. In a word, Mr. 
Laconstone had the impression that he was a promis 
ing and very remarkable and rising young man. His 
Sorte, however, was oratory. He was an advocate. 


w~ 


Some wag, as a joke, assured him that he much re- | 


complished advocate of modern times, Scarlett. He 
took the remark as serious; and subsequently spoke 


* sembled in manner, voice, and fluéncy the most ac- ; 
** You say you are ‘ not guilty;’”’ and then some ° 
horrid mumbling, and a repetition of much nasal in- ‘ 


_ tonation ensued, of which the only intelligible accents At some public , 


dinner he sat next a grey-headed functionary who , 
told him he had known intimately the celebrated plead- 
er when a junior at the bar, and could say—having ( 
heard the statement from his own lips—that in crimi- | 


nal cases when engaged for the defence, he “‘invari- 
ably regarded and treated the accused party—be his 
asseverations of innocence ever so earnest and re- 


He found this idea ser- 
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* solemnly avowed his innocence. 
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viceable. 


; ergies, and kept his attention perpetually on the guz 
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$ duce it to practice. 


vive.’ Mr. Laconstone accepted this tradition as 
genuine, aud relied upon it. It struck him as being 
remarkably fine. It was valuable. He should re- 
It was a legacy. 
a principle. 
dicts. Ah! What might it not eventwally insure 
him? The ermine and a peerage? 
mediately imsure him was this—the conviction on 
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So perilous an impression par his en- 
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It embodied ° 
It might be worth many important ver- > 


What it did zm- * 


sumewhat doubtful evidence of three unhappy men ‘ 


for whom he was concerned! 


A straightforward | 


jury was unable to understand his various quirks and ° 


quibbles. He treated his own client as guilty. The 


jury thought he surely ought to know best, and they ; 


could not possibly err in agreeing with him! They 


framed their verdict accordingly. Still Mr. Lacon- ' 


stone thought his principle sound, and abided by it. 


Upon tis conviction he persisted i in acting; and ¢ 
the case of the unfortunate Wortham came in most : 


opportunely as a further exposition of the “‘Abinger” 
principle. Remonstrance was yain. The poor fel- 
low in the dock, in an earnest whisper to his counsel, 
Mr. Laconstone 


listened; gave a knowing shake of his head, equiva- 
lent to—‘‘ Of course you’re innocent: never knew a 
‘ prisoner otherwise: up to all that: and shall take my 


own course.”” So that while the ggcused, agonized 


‘ at his position, and conscious that he was not the thief, 


begged and implored that ‘‘ every witness might be 


LLL PLP PLL 


‘ well questioned,”’ and the whole matter “opened up ; 
from beginning to end,”’ his advocate thought ‘‘ the } 


‘ less the affair was stirred the better. 


. elderly friend of most forbidding aspect. 


‘ mony was most material. 


bad; he should reserve himself’’ for his speech. 
The first witness called was Mrs. Harper. 
sailed majestically into court, accompanied by an 


She 5 


The case was 3 


Both la- ° 


dies, by the sheriff’s order, had seats on the bench. : 
Never had the owner of the stolen note felt greater ° 
$ ly— 


self-complacency. She was very handsomely dress- 
ed. She had a part to play. She hada crowded 
audience for spectators. She sat in high places. 
She was within three of the judge. She was a per- 
son of importance. All eyes would be fixed on her. 
She was the leading witness in the case. 


the county paper. Very possibly counsel would com- 
ment on it. And the honey-drop was—she should 
recover her property! The day was all sunshine. 
She was on the very eve of becoming celebrated. 


‘ She was satisfied with herself and all the world! 


5 


** Grace Harper’? was called. And Grace Harp- 


’ er rose, and shewed a handsome face under a most } 


becoming bonnet; curtsied gracefully to the judge; 


: and told her story. 


She was, in the counsel’s language, a capital evi- 
dence. Her statement was clear; calmly and reso- 
lutely given. It hung well together. There was no 
inconsistency: no contradictory point about it. She 
was neither fluttered nor abashed in dealing with the 
various questions put to her; spoke distinctly, and 
Was accurate as to dates. The judge inquired if the 


or 








Her testi- ‘ 
It would be reported in ; 
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prisoner’s counsel had any nese to put to this la- 
dy. Mr. Laconstone declined to cross-examine. 
The prisoner, hurriedly and in a low voice, made a 
remark to him. Mr. Laconstone was still passive. 
His thoughts were busily employed upon his coming 
speech. Wortham looked wretchedly distressed. 
Some point not quite clear seemed to strike the judge. 
He mused a moment, and then asked the lady: 


2 
won fe 


wwe 


Vevey 


“‘ When did you see your purse again after the » 
prisoner left the shop in the hurried way you have de- . 


scribed ?” 

** Not until I saw it in the policeman’s custody.” 

“* You mean to swear that the purse was lying be- 
fore you on your handkerchief up to the time the 
prisoner quitted the shop 7” 

«ec I do.” 

** And you never saw it afterwards: 
moment ??? 

Mrs. Harper paused. 

**T have no recollection of seeing it. 
did not. 
did not.” 

The judge put this reply upon his notes: and the 
prosecuting counsel called the next witness. 

Mr. Whittenbury rose in the box. 


even fora } 


T think I 
To the best of my knowledge and belief I , 


His evidence, ° 


tendered in his usual figurative style, referred to the ° 
restless and uneasy deportment of the prisoner while ° 


waiting at the counter. He declared he had never 
watched the movements of a more mercurial indi- 
vidual. 
of vacillations 

The judge frowned. 

*« What are you, sir?’’ said he. 

‘* A mercer, my Lord.” 

‘* Then express yourself in intelligible and ordi- 
nary language, and not in such absurd and high-flown 
terms.”’ 


> 





COI 


The airiness of his deportment reminded him } 


srenererr 


“Mr. Whittenbury was nettled beyond conceal- 


ment; skulked; affected deafness, and then said pettish- 


” « Perhaps my evidence can be dispensed with alto- 
gether ?” 

The judge eyed him sternly for some moments, and 
then said with emphasis— 

*< If you misconduct yourself in this court, I shall 
commit you.” 

Mr. Whittenbury was cowed, and then, bursting 
with chagrin, condescended to speak plainly. His 
cross-examination was brief, and so managed by Mr. 
Laconstone as to strengthen the case against the pris- 
oner. 

Thsam Dadd, a shop-assistant, was next called on. 
He deposed to seeing the purse on the counter before 
Mrs. Harper; to missing it immediately after Wor- 
tham’s exit; to the abrupt manner in which the pris- 
oner quitted the shop; and to the fact of his making 
no purchase. 

There was something sinister in the mode in which 
this witness gave his evidence. He hesitated repeat- 
edly; looked pale and ill at ease; and studiously a- 
voided meeting the prisoner’s eye. His voice, too, 
was disagreeable. Some would have called it hypo- 
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Critical. It was wiry and high-pitched. He spoke 


'n the falsetto key. The expression of his eye was 
subtle and his attitude crouching. Altogether, a more 
sinister looking personage has rarely appeared as wit- 
ness in a court of justice. 

Him also Mr. Laconstone declined to subject to 
cross-examination. 

He had made a rapid and joyous descent from the 
witness-box, when the judge desired him to be recal- 
led. 

** How long have you been in the employment of 
Steele and Whittenbury ?” 

** Four years.”” 

** During that period, has any occurrence of a sim- 
ilar nature taken place upon the premises ?” 

Dadd’s pale complexi-n assumed a more ashy hue: 
apart {rom this he gave no indication that he had heard 
the question. 

‘** You understand his lordship ?”’ said the junior 
counsel for the prosecution, feeling somewhat puzzled 
by the silence of the witness. 

Dadd’s lips moved, but net a word was audible. 

“J asked you,” said the judge, ‘‘ whether, during 
the period you have lived with your employers—four 
years you state—any similar loss has come to your 
knowledge ?”” 

** One lady said she had lost some money,'’ was 
the sulky answer, most unwillingly given. 

Was she a customer ?” 

“he was.’ 

Was the money ever traced ?” 

Not to my knowledge.” 

** Did the loss take place in the shop ?” 

** Tt did.” P 

‘And the missing money was never—that you 


of——recovered ?”’ 


sc 


hea: 1 
‘ s ” 
oO. 


‘ How many shop-assistants do Messrs. Steele and 
Whittenbury keep ?” 
** In-the whole, nine 
The senior part next presented himself. He 
deposed to pursuing the prizoner; overtaking him; 
requiring him to be searchel; to the resistance which 
he meade; and to the amount of personal suffering 
which he, the fat and wheezy Mr. Steele, endured in 
ncotnter. 


He 


” 


ence ina decided, business-like 
tone, and the point in it which told most against the 
prisoner was this--the minnte detail embodied in 
Steele’s testimony of Wortham’s unwillingness to be 
had. 

concluding witness was the policeman, who 
deposed to searching the prisoner: finding on him the 


gave his evid 


seal 


missing purse and nete; and to Mrs. Harper’s at 
once describing and identifying both. 

rie prosecntor’s case seemei! complete. 

The judge now called ‘en the accused for his de- 
fence: and Mr. Laconstone began his address to the 
jury. 


jt woul! be tujustice to withhold from it this praise 
——thet it was a clever, off-hand, fluent speech. But 


t wa yvrether declamato y. It pres ipposed Wor- 
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 tham’s guilt throughout. 
> listener a respite from the fact that the prisoner had » 
the great good fortune to have Mr. Laconstone as his ” 
One point, by no means immateria!, he ’ 


PInoy 
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And it never allowed the 


advocate. 
left altogether untouched——namely, that long previ- 
ous to Worthem’s committal a purse had been missed 
by a lady-customer in this fashionable shop, and nev- 
er recoverd. Witha happy compliment to the judge, 
and another to the jury, he drew towards a close ; 


intimated that he should call witnesses as to charac- > 


ter, and then leave the case to their merciful consid- 
eration. 
[Concluded in next number.] 


RADA 


From the New-York Organ. 





THE WIFE’S MISTAKE, 





. 
A beautiful creature was Isabel Cooper. But like 


» many other girls she was pretty without thought, gor- 


geous without reflection, and coquetish without fear- 
ing consequences. Her bright black eyes had at the 
age of eighteen, already caused many a stricken 


; youth to sigh, and her shining, glossy mnglets, had 


dazzled the sight of more than one bachelor among 
the large circle of her male acquaintances. As she 
was beautiful, she was thoughtless ; as she was 
thoughtless, she fearless ; and as she was fear- 
less, independent. 

Like too many young ladies, who, when they ar- 


‘ rive at the graceful age of eighteen, entertain wrong 


> she affirmed must be held 


> she did not fear to declare 


views of matrimony and the marriage relation, though 
her determination to mar- 
over certain laws which 
sacred by him whom she 
should honor with the title of husband. She would 
often say :—‘‘ Women are fools to be so ruled by their 
husbands. I will never be bownd to any man ; and 
to do as I please, will I always be free. 


ry, she was ever repeating 


; do suits my husband, we//, if not, as well ; to please 


myself is my first law.” 

In the abstract she was right ; but the spirit in 
which Miss Isabel proclaimed and cherished these 
principles, was wholly wrong. She forgot that the 
man who should marry her might also make laws by 
which he would be strenuous to have his wife abide, 
and that when their conilicting laws should come in 
contact, there musi be a jarring in home’s empire, 
which might more than threaten the happiness of both. 
She did not reflect that as no two persons are alike, 


precisely, in all respects having like feelings always, . 


and ever seeing the same thing in a different light, 
that each must be willing to give prejudices away, 
and meet on ground where to stand firm is not stub- 
bornness, ner to yi ld dishonorable. 

If the thousands of young men and ladies of the 


land but knew the value of correct self-education, in ° 
respect to that important relation in life—husband } 


and wife—much less misery would accrue to many 
of those who enter the matrimonial state. 
neral rule, too great stress is laid upon self liberty, 


fear of control and a desire in each to make the other 
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yield, but never to yield themselves. In that holy 
alliance, if each would but strive for the happiness of : 
the other, making the pleasure of one the happiness 
of both—having neither diversion in heart, or sepa- 
> rate motives to subserve—much of the unhappiness 
of home, alienation of heart, and loss of affection be- 
tween husband and wife would be obviated ; and 
where, now, thousands are only bound together by 
fear of what the world might say at separation, love, 
affection and real happiness would be the heavenly 
bond, governing many happy hearts. 

At the age of twenty, the thoughtless and gay Isa- 
bel, had become the wife of a wealthy voung mer- 
chant in the interior of the State of New-York, named 
Mortimer Westbrook. The acquaintance which led 
to their union had been brief: and he felt proud of 
his conquest over so many rivals. In temperament 
they were perfect antipodes. [sabel was nervous, 
gay ; Mortimer, meditative, calm and grave, though 
nut to sullenness. She was fond of numerous friends; 
he of few and hearty ones. She had in society, been 
accustomed to the enjoyment of pleasures, and still 
desired them. He, rather than the noisy party, or 
evening parade, preferred to have his own wish to be 
seated by the side of his wife, in their elegantly fur- 
nished parlor, where peace and comf rt smiled and 
listen to Isabel’s happy song or sprightly conversa- 
tion. : 

For a while, Isabel submitted to her husband’s 
wishes, to enjoy each other at home, rather than 
abroad. His home, his wife, both new, though con- 
genial elements to his taste were the ultimatum of all 
his joy. But Isabel was not so easily satisfied. Her 
husband’s love and society were not sufficient for 
her. There was not enough excitement about house, 
with only a husband. She desirec greater numbers 
—more variety—constant diversity. 

The first year of the wedded life of Mortimer and 
Isabel, moved silently, peacefully and happily by, 
bringing to them pure joy, save perhaps, as we have 
said, a faint yearning at first, for more 
Isabel, although they by no means excluded them- 
selves entirely from the world. He was no recluse; 
neither was he profligate of time. 

> * * + * * 

Five years had rolled away. Neither Isabel nor 
Mortimer regretted their union, yet, something, since 
the first year of marriage, had stood as a bar to their 
full complete happiness. Isabel for the last four 
years had more fully carried out the girlish princi- 
ples entertained by her previous to marriage—that 
she should do as she liked in ail respects ; that if it 
pleased her husband, well—if not, as well.” The 
first year she curbed, to a great extent, the prompt- 
ings of these selfish feelings ; but as she said, “it is 
so tedious to thmk of not doing as a wife likes,’’ she 
soon, too soon, gave scope to her ill planned laws, 
and if possible, panted for active society, daily 
amusements, and constant 
greater eagerness than ever before. 

Instead of returning from his counting-room to his 
little parlor, to enjoy the society of his wife alone, 


society, by 
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evening parties, with ° 


: cline, but looked upon it wiffout solicitude. 
of sickness seized bhim—his ‘happiness at home was 


of an evening, which had been his greatest pleasure, 
Mortimer now oflen found a crowd of gay, noisy 
young people congregated, not of their accord, but 
at the invitation of his wife ; and when this was not 
the case, and he came for tea, he more seldom found 
Isabel at the board, dispensing, by her smile and 
word, the happiness to his heart, which he hoped to 
find ‘in his wife, who was at her toilette, dressing for 
a ball, or other party of pleasure. Surely, he was 
often invited to attend her at first, but, having a nat- 
ural disinclination for such pleasures, he often refus- 
ed, and finally, his wife ceased invitations altogether. 
She acted, no less the woman, and more the giddy, 
flirting girl. She loved her husband, but she had 
not a strong enough relish for hzs society alone. 

Thus, as we have said, the last four of the first 
five years of their wedded life passed over. Morti- 
mer could but construe the inordinate attachment of 
his wife for society, as a want of love for him. ‘This 
made his home more cheerless than it would else 
have been. Less and less he feared she loved him. 
His heart was sore at this, for he idolized her. In 
his own heart, he buried his grief ; the fond kiss of 
affection was seldom exchanged, at meeting or part- 
ing during the day, and when their lips met, there 
seeined coldness in the token, chilling to the souls of 
both. 

Isabel perceived the abstractedness of her hus- 
band, and began herself to think the love of her hus- 
band for her, on the wane. Then saying to herself, 
‘If he hkes it, well—if not, as well,” and without 
ever reflecting upon the cause of Mortimer’s cold- 
ness and lack of tender expressions, she would mad- 
ly plunge into the gay throng of idle and youthful 
pleasures, and forget, perhaps that she had a husband, 
child or home. 

Here was a mutual misunderstanding. Fach 
thought the love of the other lost, and for fear of 
learning the terrible truth, neither ever dared to 
broach the subject. Mortimer would look at Isabel, 
and sigh for the joys he had hoped to share with her, 
and she, thoughtlessly misconstrued the look into dis- 
regard. She was not always in the pleasantest mood 
either, when, on a night subsequent to an evening’s 
entertainment from which she had returned at four or 
five in the morning, and spent most of the following 
day in sleep, it is net to be supposed that her mind 
could have been of the most happy tone, or the 
speech so. very soft and winning. 

To save himself the unhappiness of a home, one 
night without a wife, or another with a peevish one, 
his evenings were beginning to be mostly spent 
abroad. He had been driven to a new course of 
life, and feeling almost as if he had a home nowhere 
the time came when he felt at home almost anywhere. 
Sometimes his evenings would be spent at his store, 
which, though formerly doing a first rate business, 
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> now for the want of care and management formerly 


bestowed, began to show smaller receipts and yield 
smaller incomes. Mortimer saw this gradually de- 
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assailed—his fireside was cheerless—the home of his ; they will or not. Once or twice Isabel’s husband / 


imagination was not the home of reality, which he 
knew it might be. 

All men are possessed of some weak point; al- 

} though bred to temperance, industry and economy, 


: the associations consequent upon the estrangement of 


his heart from home, were not always of the better 
order; all were now to be mixed with, and the less 


’ his company became select the faster fled prejudices 


s worked a monstrous breach. 


against many men, whom he formerly rather held 

distant. The cup was less and less seldom neglected, 

and the hotel more frequently attended. Finding 

* temporary relief from anxiety in meeting with com- 

panions whom five years before, he would have shun- 

> ned, the passion for tippling crept upon him imper- 

ceptibly, like the influence of the fascinating serpent, 

’ which dazzles but to destroy. The history of a man 

: is easily told, when he is so far gone as to neglect 

» business, neglect family, neglect his person, and 

seem to care but litue for home, friends, or self. 

> Mortimer Westbrook became a confirmed drunkard. 

People often wondered at the change in the man. 

‘ Some regretted that Mortimer Westbrook should 

: “turn out” so; and others, more thinking, more 

kindly and justly wondered if his home was a happy 

; one—if Isabel made such a wife as a wife should be. 

’ Thousands were the speculations of neighbors and 

° friends, thousands were the gossiping remarks of men, 

women and children, on the sad change in Mortimer 

'’ Westbrook. Once Mrs. Westbrook had been found 

in tears, and all the village pitied her, for they knew 

* it was on Mr. Westbrook’s account: yet she conti- 

s nued her parties as ever, and her goings out as usual. 

, Mortimer seldom came home until late; when his 

* wife was at home, entertaining company, he was fre- 

* quently not in a fit mental or physical condition to 

> be seen, and he would pass through the hall to a si- 

lent bed by the side of his sleeping child; and when 

* his wife was out, he did the same. She usually slept 

in the morning long after he had msen, and he sel- 

‘ dom returned to dinner; thus they scarcely saw each 

‘ other to speak together, save at the tea-table, and 
very seldom there. 

’ But why follow out all the details of the unhappi- 

ness of that pair? Time and self gratification had 

Why prolong the tale 

of how bad a drunkard Mortimer Westbrook had 

become, or by what independent stubbornness Isabel 


- endeavored to stand out by persevering in her erro- 
neous principles! 


Mortimer Westbrook was a drunkard. The mild, 
manly, temperate, virtuous man, became the habi- 
tual devotee of the wine cup; the associate of the 


* low and vulgar; the friend and companion of drunk- 


> ards! 


His business, though poor, yielded a tolera- 
ble support; but he, alas, never looked to it himself; 


‘ and, but for a clerk of integrity, his store must have 
’ been closed entirely. 


There is no recklessness but must, at some time, 
be arrested, either by contemplation or pinching cir- 
cumstances. Providence often brings people to 


, their senses, by compelling them to reason, whether 
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had been brought home by his companions, in a state 

of insensible intoxication. If nothing else, her pride | 
would receive a shock at this, and she would be ’ 
compelled to think; she dzd think, when she viewed ° 
the depth to which her husband had plunged in dis- 
sipation; she could but think of a future time, when 
she and her child must reap the bitter fruits of drunk- 
enness. She often resolved to implore her husband. 
Her independent spirit began to bend before what 
she, almost too late, conceived to be irretrievable 
destiny; and the real spark of woman’s true love— 
which embraces pity in distress and joy in prosperity, 
grief in misfortune, and happiness in hope—began 
now, for the first time in her life, to kindle in her 
bosom. ‘She saw a time not far distant, when her 
enjoyment in the gay associations of society must 
terminate, and she had the good sense to commence 
tearing herself away from them voluntarily, before » 


necessity should force her to their abandonment. 
* * * * o * cal 
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It was midnight, and in her bed-chamber Isabel ° 
Westbrook was silting alone by the couch of her sick ; 
child. She had been weeping, and as she parted the » 
silken locks from the pale brow of the restless sleep- 
ing child, her heart heaved and a fresh burst of tears ’ 
succeeded. Atthis moment the child geutly opened | 
its eyes—gazed a moment involuntarily, and,-with a ’ 
trembling smile upon its pallid lips, closed them - 
again, and passed to its unconscious slumbers. 

**Oh! why does he not come? I fear our little ; 
Julia is dying,” sobbed Isabel, as the tears ran 
quickly down her beautiful face. The child again 
stirred, and laid its little white hand outside the co- 
vering. The mother took it in her’s, and covered it 
with tears. Now she felt the want of a husband to 
bear a share of her grief. Now, if ever, she felt 
the sore necessity of one upon whose bosom she could 
repose her anxious heart—upon whose support she 
could lean with confidence. vow she felt the ne- 
cessity of a husband as her’s once was. Every 
rustling, she thought the steps of Mortimer, and 
every moment eagerly longed for his return. ; 

The minute hand of the clock pointed to half past , 
three, when the hall door opened, and by the uneven + 
steps, she knew her busband had not only come but 
was intoxicated. She shuddered to think of her sick, 
child and inebriate husband being in the same room; 
but she nevertheless felt that he should be there. 
Leaving the sick child by itself, she took the light 
and descended for her husband. Although intoxi- 
cated, he was somewhat rational. . His mind was too 
strong to be completely overturned by liquor, except | 
when helplessly drunk. 

Isabel kindly took him by the arm, and ina sad 
tone, asked him to the sick chamber of their child. 
Silently he ascended the stairs with her. Blinded 
by tears, she had not noticed the haggard appearance 
of Mortimer; she only thought of him and their child. 
As they were entering the room, a jar of the door 
caused Isabel to let fall the lamp. The moon which 
shone full and beautifully bright, threw a sweet mel- 
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low light in the room, diecagh 4 the window. 


ed, and opened its full dark eyes, but was otherwise 
motionless. ‘The moonrays fell upon the face of the 
child. The parents both stood and gazed upon it 
like two statues, until, with another unconscious, 
heavenly smile, the little sick one closed its eyes upon 


‘ moon-beams, parents and night, and slept again. 


As if the solemn sight had renovated and newly 


. invigorated his system, the father at a single bound 
* sprang to the couch, and could only exclaim: 
‘ my child dead ?”? and sinking upon his knees beside | 


“cc Is 
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At the ° 
} noise of the falling lamp, the child again fitfully start- 
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‘ little Julia, he buried his face in the folds of the cloth- $ 


ing. The mother clasped the tiny hand of the child, 
and feeling its pulse, exclaimed: ‘‘ No, she lives!” 
and sunk upon her knees upon the opposite side from 


‘ her husband. 


Silence now reigned, save the audible sobs of the 


« wile—the mother, though agony was wringing the 


‘ heart of the husband—the father. 


; ance—his frightful aspect. 


raised his head from the folds of the couch, the eyes 


When Mortimer ° 


of Isabel met his, in the sweet light of the moon. ; 
Thus, for the first, she saw his woe-begone appear- ° 


The moon’s light gave a 


more dreadful cast to his countenance. His hair, 


though neglected, was yet long and glossy; but the 
‘ eye, which once beamed with manliness and pride, 


looked blood-shot and swollen. 


The shock he had received had worked a wonder. ° 


He was sober, yet he spake not. 
After again pressing the pulse of her child, to be 


‘ assured it lived, Isabel quietly glided around the head 
of the couch, to the side of her husband, and fling- » 
ing ber arms around his neck, exclaimed, ‘‘ My hus- ; 


hand!’ ** My wife!’? was the only response. 
A feeling of mutual love seemed now to have 


: simultaneously lighted up the heart of each for the ; 
other, the outward signs of which they had neglected ; 


* ly, and again slept. 


° again. 


to show for so long a time. Mortimer pressed his 
wife to his bosom and asked: “‘ Does our child live 7” 
** Yes,”’ sobbed Isabel. 

They embraced again, and as they again did so, 
their sick babe opened its eyes, gazed upon the pa- 
rents an instant, smiled again faintly and tremulous- 
There was a happy time ina 
mournful place; a mournful happy time. 


9 7 


~ 


** Ah! true, said aie. 
band, why have we so long been separated ? 


—~ ene 


Why 


have you become so changed from what you were ?”’ } 


This question broke the long, long silence upon a 
subject which neither had ever dared to break to the 
other, as we have said, for the terrible fear of dis- 
covering that the love of each one was lost to the 
other. But the tender tokens of the heart revived, 
and confidential love spoke in loud tones, and was 
potent in dispelling their fears. Mortimer explained 
the first causes of his estrangement from home, and 
Isabel admitted, fully and frankly, the selfish inde- 


pendent principles adopted in her girlhood, and } 
The 3 
painful truth was revealed by each to the other, and } 
> they had been mentally lead astray by falsely sup- : 
posing the love of one for the other lost. 
bel admitted her sincere grief for the ruinous re- ; 
and ; 
Mortimer, not less generously and frankly, deprecat- ; 


which she had practiced in her womanhood. 


sults of the practice of her wrong principles, 
ed the unwise course he had pursued. 

Mortimer explained to Isabel the duties he con- 
ceived to be a wife’s and she admitted their correct- 
ness, and declared her intention, thereafter, now that 
she knew what would bring happiness to their hearth 
again, to practice those duties, and make her hus- 
band happy if possible. Mortimer denounced the 
cup, and plighted his word upon his renouncement 
of it forever. 

**Ts not this the tenth of the month ?” inquired 
Mortimer of his wife, as the first pale streaks of 


> morniug began to dim the stars and make the light 


They aruse, and the step of Mortimer was firm 


The child seemed to be in an easy slumber, 


‘ and Isabel drew two chairs before the window in full ° 
‘ view of the moon, and starry firmament, and the § 
fresh rich garments in which nature was dressed, for ; 
it was May. 


‘ sitting by the window a few moments. 


‘* How fresh the air appears,’’ said Mortimer, after 


made a slight move, and both went to its bed-side. 


‘ It again was quiet, and they returned to their seats. 


Oh! yes,” sighed Isabel, “the air is fresh, the 
world looks beautiful, and if Julia were only well, I 
would now be the happiest being in the world.” 


; “If Juha had been well, I might not have been | 
> here,’? said Mortimer. 


The child : 


of the moofi less bright. 

** Yes,” answered Isabel. 

** Was it not the tenth on which we were mar- 
ried ?” he again feelingly asked. 

** It was,”’ said the wife, and flinging herself in 
his arms burst into tears. 

** Then, on this anniversary of our first union, will 
we make another vow before heaven, as we did be- 
fore men, that hereafter our lives shall be devoted to 
each other,’’ and saying this the husband and wife, 
there in the first dawn of morning, knelt before Him 
who is ever at hand in grief and joy alike, and Mor- 
timer sent up a petition which could not fail of touch- 
ing the altar of Heaven, and procuring a blessing 
from the Dispenser of all Good. 

When the prayer was ended, and they arose, the 
first bright ray of the sun lit upon the husband and 


wife, who, embracing each other, looked at the couch } 
of their child, and the same ray which kissed their 


cheeks as they fondly pressed each others lps, fell 
upon its pale face. 
The bright eye of the child betokened the favorable 
climax of its disease, and its animated smile almost 


’ spoke of joy at the scene which had transpired during 


its slumbers. Julia recovered. Mortimer West- 
brook became a Son of Temperance, and ever since, 
there has been happiness, prosperity and unity in the 
house of the reclaimed ones—the result of a mutual 


’ understanding. 


—: 


“but why, my dear hus- 3 


Sa- 5 
Isa- 5 


Then they kissed the litte one. ° 
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THE WAY LAWYERS USE FEMALES. 
I instituted an action for a large amount, in the 
county of . The suit was brought upon a plain 





promissory note, which I was assured was founded up- 
on good consideration, and I was curious to know 
what defence could be set up. I was aware that I 
had to deal with a wily adversary ; and when | of- 
fered my note in evidence, and closed my case, I 
was more terrified than surprised when I heard him 
direct the sheriff to call Mrs. Jackson. The witness 
appeared. ‘To my horror she was a perfect beauty ; 
possessing a sweet countenance, with exquisite form. 
J saw at once that my antagonist had formed the 
same judgment of human nature that | had, and that 
he was about to make the experiment of washing 
away the obligation of a note of hand by the tears of 
a female witness. I knew that nothing but a despe- 
rate effort could save my client, and that her testi- 
mony must be exeluded before she had time to cry. 

I rose at once. ‘I perceive,” said I, addressing 
the court, ‘‘ that this lady bears the same name with 
the defendant ; I therefore respectfully request that 
she be placed on the voir dire.” ‘This was done. 
** Will you be kind enough to say, madam, what re- 
lation are you to the defendant ?” 

** Sir,” answered the lady, applying a beautiful 
embroidered handkerchief to her eyes, ‘‘ I am his in- 
jured wife.” 

‘Then, of course, your honor, the lady’s testi- 
mony is inadmissible.” 

‘<Q, very well,” interrupted my adversary ; ‘“‘ you 
wish to keep the truth from the jury,do you? Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you see that technicalities are re- 
sorted to, to procure a verdict against my client. I 
hope you will appreciate it, gentlemen.” 

By this time the lady was a beautiful representa- 
tion of Rachel of old ; and one glance at the jury 
was suflicient to convince me that my 
ruined. I turned to my client—‘‘ You are gone, 
my fiiend,”’ said I. ‘* Gone!” said he, ‘‘ gone! 
my dear sir, don’t give up my suit so coolly. I 
shall be made a beggar, if I lose this case, and then 
what will become of my wife and my poor daugh- 
ters :”” 

**O, you have daughters, have you ? 
bring them, my young friend! 
must countermine. 


cause was 


Run and 
If they mine, we 
Bring them one and all.” 

My client rushed out, and as he lived but next 
door, he almost instantly returned with half a dozen 
as pretly girls as could be found any where. My 
antagonist’s face fell to zero. 

‘* May it please your honor,’’ I began, “ I desire 
to offer some rebutting testimony.’’ 

‘‘ Rebutting testimony, C ? Why, your ad- 
versary has not been permitted to examine his wit- 





ness. What have you to rebut ?” 
‘*A great deal, your honor. The witness has 


given some testimony. She called herself the injur- 
ed wife of the detendant. Injured by whom? By 
nt. Injured how? By procuring this note, 
su { Now, sir, I 


t matter ¢ f 


, from him. 
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wish to swear the afflicted seth of the ies 
against the injured wife of the defendant.” 

Here my fair witnesses commenced weeping bit- 
terly, while several of the jury looked on with evi- 
dent commiseration. My triumph was complete; but 
I determined to pay off my legal friend in his own 
coin. 

** T do not seek, sir,’? continued I, “to take up 
the time of this court and jury, by administering the 
oath to all these witnesses. J am afraid their he ~art- 


, rending description of this nefarious transaction (of 


which, be it remembered, they did not know a sy!- 
Jable,) would unman us all; and your honor and this 
intelligent jury would be tempted to inflict summary 


justice upon the base wretch who, with a heart like 


5 


» doom to a life of beggary, 


Caligula, and a spirit like Nero, could attempt to 
of shame, and perhaps 
infamy, the offspring of my unhappy—nay, too cre- 


» dulous, too confiding client. 


** Sir, in the spirit of a liberal compromise, I will 
swear but three of them.” 
Here ensued a low burst of anguish from the 


daughters, and corresponding and prolonged excite- ° 


ment of the jury. My legal friend saw that I had 
out-generaled him, and so he said: . “‘ C ,s 
your nonsense, and take your verdict!”? Of course 
I did so; but to show my knowledge of jury nalure, 
I add, that as the foreman passed me, he said, “| 
rejoice that you have gained your suit, but before 
you offered to swear those witnesses, your case was 
a very dark one—([Knickerbocker Mag. 
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ALL OF THE OLDEN TIME.—In these latter days of 
speculation, plunder and degenerate morals, a recol- 
lection of the high-minded founders of the Government 
is to me like the gushing of the cool spring to the 
mid-day traveler in the heated desert. A friend re- 
lates the following anecdote of his boyish days : 

Having occasion to write, he thought te supply 
himself with a sheet of letter paper from the desk of 
his grandfather, who at the time had an office under 
the Federal Government. 

** What are you doing there?” said the old gentle- 
man. " 

* Getting a sheet of paper, sir.’’ 

“ Put it back, sir, put it back; that paper be- 
longs to the Government of the United States.” 

This old gentleman had the courage to affix his 
name to a certain document pledging ‘‘ his honour 
and his fortune” for its support, but he lacked the 
courage to appropriate to his private use the property 
of the Government. How droll would he appear 
were he among us now. 





DPL OMAS, AND APRONS, of the par of Master and Roy- 
. al Arch, handsome articles may be had on application to this of- 
ce, 


Master's Diplomas single - - © = = 50 
Arch do Large size — sa 
Master’s and R. A. Aprons, on Seta, trimmed “with blue 
or red silk fringe - - - - $3 00 
‘The same on extra shoe satin. - 4 00 


Lodges or chapters, desiring any of the above articles, for the bo- 
dy, wilt be furnished at a liberal diseount. 

Ly Any order, enclosing cash, will be attended to, packed up io 
safe manner, and fo warded by express. 
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